2                           GATHERING CLOUDS

One is loath to dwell upon these painful years, and it is
needless to enter into overmuch detail. Let the dead past
bury its dead-  So much it has been necessary to say, if
only by way of reminder of the atmosphere in which
Englishmen in India were then compelled to live and
serve. It is easy now to hold from the calm harbour of an
office chair that many people fell under unwarrantable
suspicion and that much was attributed which was not
deserved* In the excitement of those times there was no
room for nice discrimination.  The worst years since the
Mutiny made many a Hindu suspect in English eyes, and
the abler he was the more dangerous.  In the south the
atmosphere was less tense; Bengal and the Decani vied
with each other for the honour of being considered the
centre of the storm. Nor did the Indian States escape un-
scathed.  The plague drove some of the disaffected into
Kolhapur, where they preached their doctrines for the
overthrow of the Prince who claims direct descent from
Shivaji.  And if the storm centre of Western India was
the chief stronghold of the Marathas, was it altogether
unnatural that without the clearest proof to the contrary,
suspicion should light upon a State ruled over by a
Maratha Prince who had never made a secret of his pro-
gressive views, and who was applauded by the Nationalist
Press? Whether the suspicion was well founded or ill,
impartiality must decide upon the facts; but given the
conditions of the times, and the temperaments of the
chief actors, together with such incidents as lent them-
selves to misinterpretation, it would have been almost
a miracle if some suspicion had not fallen upon Baroda.
In August 1909 Lord Minto addressed the Princes of
India on the burning question of sedition*  The circum-
stances of the various States being different, the terms of
the letter were not identical.   This is the one addressed
to Baroda: